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NCTION OF THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY? 


of Michigan has a 
ts past is the oceasion 
heart of every citizen 
name of President 


| is a synonym for 


tesmanship in America. 


S 


T 


to-day, its faculties and 


¢ 
igs and campus, rive 


wise, and sagacious 


esident Hutchins during 


Since 1837, this univer 
tal place in American 
generation its primacy 


iniversities of Our coun- 


d. That several highly 


ational developments were 


obvious to all who are 


history of higher learn 


y was founded and has 


by the state of Michigan. 


es primary obligations to 


However large it may become, 


{tractive it may prove to stu- 


v. 


quarters of the globe, it 


satisfaction in serving its 


Nevertheless it shares 


colleges and universities of 


resented here to-day, many 


_ 


rea 


t higher edueation. It 


honor to be numbered 


! stitutions. 


inctions of a true uni- 


red by Marion LeRoy Bur 


f his inauguratior as presi- 


sity of Michigan, October 14, 


&* 


NN —————— $$ 


Number 304 


versity vy t verv nature and te s O 
the problem, defy definition. Even so, it 
Ss our privileg ipon oceasions such s 
This to ask OUTSeIVeS al \ ist vnat é 
are attempting to do, Specifically, what 


do we conceive to be the function of the 
State university! 
that the function of the state university 
is to serve the state and through the state 
to serve the nation and the world. 

This assertion requires Ol is, first. 
nake some appraisal, though necessarily 
incomplete, of the state; secondly, to at 
tempt some critical estimate of the univer 
sity; and finally, to suggest some forms of 
service which the university should render 
to the state. 

l 

Any complete appraisal here of the 
state of Michigan is quite impossible. We 
ean, however, recognize certain consider 
ations which are pertinent to our dis 
cussion during this conference. 

The external facts are interesting simply 
because they serve as the basis for a mar 
velously beautiful and fascinating lif 
Here is a state the same size os England 
and Wales and one fourth the size of 
France, inhabited, according to the census 
just completed, by three and two thirds 
millions of people gathered from every 
land under the heavens. Moreover. this 
state has the high honor and distinction 
of being one of the integral units of the 
United States of America, which must be 
numbered among the really great nations 
of all history. Michigan gives to and r 
ceives from every state within the union. 


She takes her eolor and q iality fron the 
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whole nation. Strategically located in the We are a polyglot people 
very heart of America, within easy aecess’ gathered from all the nat 
of many otf the chief centers of pop ilation, These peoples have eo 
proud of possessing the fourth city of the traditions, differing religious 


nation, conscious of her industrial power, with strange expectations 


she may be regarded as typically Amer- been confronted with ster: 
ican, To appraise her is in reality to than thrilling national hopes 
interpret America. experienced chilling disay 
The vital facts are compelling because — suffered from bitter disillus 
they tell us that here may be seen mil- yet out of this heterogeneous 
lions of people engaged in agriculture, making America. The war 
mining, manufacturing, and commeree. sharp outline our dangers. S 
They work and they attempt to play. flash comes out of the dar 
They are prosperous, possessing now about social and economic world. 


six billion dollars worth of property. it all, the war made us see 
They desire to use rightly and wisely their of a new order and illuminat 
leisure time. They are associated, perhaps path with the enduring lig 
unconsciously, and without any serious anates from the eternal truths 
realization of its implications, in the task democracy rests. 

of community building. They have as- The striking fact about A 
sumed the responsibilities of American more than any other nation s 
citizenship. They have developed here a_ released from the past. Hei 
political, social, industrial, and eduea-_ her strength and her weakness 
tional order. Mighty problems have pre- looking movements in Euro 
sented themselves for solution. The city ably counterbalanced by the 
of Detroit alone is spending this year the past. In America, liberty 
thirty-one million dollars for her public comes license, and freedom t 
schools. As we look at Michigan, we are anarchy. At any rate, the . 


thrilled by this heroie community, un- our entire social order is 


daunted by its problems, and inspired by detachment from the past has 
a great vision of its future. itself in a curious disregard 
America as a whole has made great con- laws enacted by ourselves and 


tributions to this Middle West. If our disrespect for the courts 
Pilgrim forefathers are marked by inde- making. With all of our wors 
pendence, initiative, and moral insight, individual, human life has , 
these characteristics have been especially cheap thing. Arnold Benn 
necessary in the development of these ‘‘that sublime, romantic cont: 
great western empires. Along with the and for human life, whi 
nation, the west must face problems and ropean, is the most discon 
utilize opportunities which are apparent to the social evolution of your st 
every observer of American life. escape from ancient tyrannies 
Our country to-day is suffering from a_ tions has tended to soften our 
lack of national unity. This statement rob them of their rigor 
does not need to be supported by statistical old Puritanical ideal of 


data, graphie charts, or long arguments. severity has been replaced 
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and eXtravagance have our efforts to set up a re presentative gov 


naities upon virility and ernment The corruption of our polities 


feligious devotions have been has at times become a stench in our nos- fi 
oTrous dancing, ana hard trils. We take eourage because our tend 


play. Hugo Miinsterberg§ encies seem to be 


+} 


in right direction 


te to deseribe the traits of Socially, we have achieved results worthy 


‘everywhere the same of our democratic aims. We have no 


s to do what the public likes, actual class distinctions. Men and women 
question what the pubhe — of ability are freely given the chanee to 

pass from one group to another. Leisure 

on from the past arises M-  ¢lasses are rapidly becoming extinct. Re 


of the conditions which gave spectability no longed attaches to social 


nation and which have mad parasites. Industrially, the situation 1s 


resent prosperity pe one far less satisfactory. Undoubtedly, our 
‘ans share is the future. 


has lured them'on. The 


paramount domestic problem centers in a 


more satisfactory application of the prin 


great physical empire chal- ciples of democracy to the product on and 
om of their strength and distribution of wealth. No single group 
establishment of free instl- sees this problem with greater clearness, 
anded their best intellects. por with more concern, than those who 


of a new civilization required 


ets, and statesmen. How 


represent the community as a whole The 


publie will become articulate sooner or later. 


hey may have loved the past [¢ will not permit its interests to be saecr 


ents forced them to face the ficed to conflicts between groups nor jeop 


mbt, many a natural conser ardized by a continued series of Con pro 


ustinetively cherished the les- mises, From the standpoint of her artistic 


past was compelled by nis 


interests, America is showing most hops 


“Ant . ; oa ‘ eitv ; : 
ronment to live in a city fy] progress. In painting, sculpture 


ndations whose main ¢ 
‘ations whose main asset Was architecture, and the drama, there is every 


crowth and whose chief glory 


+ 
Y 


ire. Any effort to appraise 


evidence of a deepening appreciation of 


esthetic values. America is actually begin 
( or leg thi “amariahle ve , 
not neglect this remarkabl ning to grow. The war foreed her int 


Sit nas opportunity to become the conscious stage of ey lf defin tion To 
eitizey scHra + nake her . > 
itizens desire tO mak I dav she is groping about. for the way to 
‘ n the ] f é itter } 1 1 _} 
n the hands of the potter. In higher levels of living. Just now we need 


, tie aks Se iia, Geen den 
l sense sne 18 Tree trom n the message whi h Lowel] put into the 


tached to the future. 


mouth of Hosea Biglow, a message ren 

st would say that America 1S jniseent of the days of shallow, super 
5 tie ee Pea 

—_ She 1s Just beginnins ficial optimism, and erude, 1 not vulgar 


ome into being. to develop, to 


boasting. 


he r own, We have made some 


a fe "Ef we’re agoin’ to prove we be growed wy 

OTs Ty) Imracy i" a orm : . > 

litical democracy. We need [wun ’t be by barkin’ like a tarrier pup, 
ise ourselves to-day by a recital But tur: i kin gs as good 
rible mistakes we have made in Ez wut we're « s bragg that we i 
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individual 
equality, 
*LUSt d upon 
essential 
and divers ty ol 
the problen 
our Cla ] LInNcts Preoeccupat on \ a change 
personal affairs dulls our interests in com “a spark rhe 
munity problems. Intense competition in are among the final valu 
business dealings tends to blur our vision. This confidence in t 
Marvelous possibilities for the promot on practical] expression 
of basie enterprises of all sorts In widely Every person Is ae 
separated areas compete with public mind to become 
edness. The disorganization arising out of} intended 
a period of readjustment tends to erase This is 
ethical distinctions. Absence of actual and kee] 
contact with other greups and interests Coupled with this re 
makes for narrow mindedness. Experience ality is the ideal that 
alone can banish provincialism. Positive is America’s contributi 


° 


lack of knowledge of American conditions understanding of 


1 


is chiefly responsible for the continuation proceed upon the hypo 


of some evils. Failure to be intelligent sacred. Every citizen is 
} 1] 


pe 1dale Is unt 


upon publie issues accounts for much of something. To 


our weakness. The people need knowl- a sane and healthy Americat 


e lve of the worth of work extend 


Back of these various aspects of Amer- tions. It commands not s 
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imni and forme 


and the facilit number SIX 


\ * 


Very soon, however, he is asking lightening. 1 


of the budget and the sources have done. to a 
To say that the University of they have made 
is a campus of two hundred and nize the powerful s 
res here in Ann Arbor, and for been to all that 
pur- civilization helps us t alize why Mich 


best in 


rineering, and biological 


n addition forty-two hundred 
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necessary to add that } ist as the state is an ire to understand our prima! 
integral part of the nation, so too this uni- to Michigan. 
versity occupies a dignified place in the re- If this visitor remained 
public of letters. The casual superficial would find himself going deey 
observer might pause here and say these into university life and sens 
facts tell us what the university 1s. more fully the marvelously 
If our visitor were to remain for a se- complex thing which thriy 
mester he would doubtless replace these campus. Sooner or later | 
facts by his impressions of what really goes mental venture to which th 
on here. He would begin to note the vari ending. Especially if he sl 


us forms of actual work in which men and his visit at the university by 


women are engaged. At first he would be the ‘‘real world,’’ he would 


impressed with the teaching load which the to think upon this subject 
faculties carry. Ten thousand and more cover upon the campus a most 
students attending hundreds of different enigmatic influence. He will: 
courses mean hard work for the teachers. to fathom it. It never 
Then he would begin to observe the very subtle, irritating and withal 
worthy and commendable emphasis placed lightful. It has occasioned n 
upon investigation. He would discover sion, done more good, and wi 
here that if a man is to retain the real re- harm than any other singl 
spect of his colleagues he must occasionally the ‘‘academie mind.’ I sha 
at least give some tangible evidence of his efinition of it. If you know 


mastery of his own field. Ultimately he ©! I can not add your & 
. ) o not kno it vou aré 
would eome to appreciate why the proble m you d n kn Wilt! l al 
7 > } 
of vital research lies so close to lated and commiserated. <A 
] : : } +] 
‘ ; should prefer to defend ra 
of the real university man. He would 
aie tack the academic mind. Is! 
understand why such sacrifices are made in he th - 
, ; to be the president of anv un 
the name of learning and the advancement Gaerne mt 
ed ~ . did not suffer from this dis 
of science. He would conclude that no in- , , — 
, : form. It makes for stabi 
stitution can lay claim to the title of uni- eee oi : 
cll weighing of evidence, for s 
versity unless it is making contributions to ay ‘ 
. : ship, for the absence of sentin 
the world’s knowledge. P Pe 
. . ror a lrank recognition oF the 
Moreover, he would gradually recognize . 
a9 ‘ios! mind. 
that the activities of the university are not a 
1@ act 1eS 0 Tne SItV are mi On the other hand. it is gu 
] te saehinge ¢ , restioat) } e : > > . 
limited to teaching and investigation. H delightful and confusing resu 
nl ; that + » 3 titnti : _ lering : 
would find that the institution is rendering geholar. a man must put th 
+ . pata Tr 7 , rwiriea ¢ + » ata ° . > ° an ; 
the greatest variety of service to the state his own special field. Diffieu ty 
through its hospitals, clinies, laboratories, eyer, when this emphasis becomes 


museums, and extension service. He would when there is no adequate plam 
finally sense a clear determination to have  yijeula and when little if anyt 
the university actually meet at every point to help the student really und 
the demands of the state. He would recog- knowledge is a unity. The bew 
nize limitations due to inadequate equip- dent apparently is never abl 


] 


ment and funds, but few arising from fail- the disjecta membra of his 
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of humor and m1! 


imble. human character 


believe that we must 

len mind much of 

sn dm inical exter 

\ dueatio1 I should 


S idmission which have 
ir universities. Surely 
ls we have not intended ti 


mulation of eredits which 


‘ket of admission. At any 


17 


it encouraged intellectual in- 


‘ognized vital facts which do 
re ‘ord 


Spr 


i 


Character, 


sheets. 


are more important 


pass examinations or the 
re a diploma. 


student 


is once in the univer 


+ + 


‘ lace fe) iace Sees 


: : 
though he 


glass darkly, with the academic 
tmosphere of the average class- 
stimulating and inspiring. 
ms gave an accurate portrayal of 
when he said, referring to the 
idents: ‘‘ All were respectable, 
vears of contact, Adams never 
to complain of one; but nine 
n take polish passively like a 
only the tenth sensibly re- 
Doubtless a variety of causes pro- 
general situation and it is mani- 
fair to attribute it all to a single 
we can not deny the fact that 
primarily responsible for the en- 
n is a frequent victim of the 


mind. 


eXamination system now em- 


ploved in American universities 1s a symp 
tom of the same ailment. We ask the stu 
dent to pursue a variety of courses and 
then submit to a series of examinations 
If he 1s reasol ibly Su Ssstul he p Ss away 
his redi S & Ke so n ! Ww a that ! } s 
sawed He 1 peats ft process eight times 


lectual curiosity and a genuine spirit 


inquiry we have been diabolically suecess 
ful. If our aim is to convince the student 
that knowledge comes in chunks, that if 

starts to melt or evaporate must b 
fined in watertight or airtigl ym part 
ments, and that knowledge consists of sepa 


rate fields bearing no relationship to th 


> 7 


fascinating reality of life, then our methods 


justify the procedure. If to become edu 


cated is to center one’s interest on acquir 
ing enough eredits to receive a diploma, 
then we have succeeded in quantity produ 

tion beyond even the experts of the indus 
trial world. If education is completed at 
commencement, then we are dealing with a 
real paradox which I understand to be 
that 


If a man engages in study for the 


something is apparently absurd yet 
true. 
purpose of charging his mind once and for 


dis 


connects intellectually from the source of 


all, and if on commencement day h« 


power, then again there is occasion for just 


not strange that the word 


pride. It is 


‘‘academic’” has come to stand 


but for a 


broad culture and vital activity 


general aloofness from life and a theoret- 


ical detachment from the world of action. 


Some such results as these may, W th jus- 


tice, be attributed to the academic mind. 
As we have already intimated, there is much 
that might be said in its favor but the em 
phasis is doubtless where we have endeav 
ored to put it. 

But our stranger would, if he remained 


long enough, endeavor to find out what goes 














nside the head of the average under- 
graduate. By adopting this method in his 
effort to appraise the university he would 
me very close to the actual facts. He 
uld discover that the student lives in his 
own world of reality. And it is a very fas- 
cinating and challenging world! Instine- 
tively sensing the unreality of the academic 
world the student promptly builds one of 
his own. Like any real man, he is primarily 
coneerned about the judgments of his col- 
leagues. He seeks an outlet for his initia- 
tive resourcefulness. So he organizes his 
student activities and gives to them his pri- 
mary interests. He never questions the 
wisdom of this procedure. If you desire 
to know what a student really wants and 
what actually commands his attention, it 1s 
only necessary to watch the use he makes 
of his leisure time. College supposedly is a 


free from the usual 


+ 


place where a man Is se 
demands of life in order that he may come 
into contact with the rarest spirits of all 
time. In reality it is four years of leisure, 
of unhurried association with scholars! It 
is a time when a man finds himself and his 
friends, develops his sense of values and 
browses among the best books of all the cen- 
turies! If this suggests the way the student 
uses his leisure then we know where he 
finds his deepest satisfaction and his real 
world! Frankly, he regards his university 
work as secondary, if not tertiary, and finds 
a satisfying outlet for his energy and 
genius in athletics, dramatics, journalism, 
and student government. Perhaps the 
highest test which American universities 
will ever be asked to meet lies just in this 
realm. Is there any method by which a 
student world can be developed in which 
the scholar, the thinker and the writer will 
be just as highly honored as the man who 


} 


achieves distinction in football. It will be 


noted that we have not ventured to hope 
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that he might receive even great 
Legitimate sport deserves ever 
ment. Youth must have an ad 
for its abounding energies. P 
cation is essential to t 
There is no reason, however, w 
sible work of the university s] 
gated to a see yndary positior ( 
tions have sueceeded in 
emphasis properly. The Englis 
his suecess in the great war vi 
his genuine sense of sportsmans 


theless the games and races 


universities are not primary n 
ing. Intellectual achievement 
first honors. The American stud 
of reality is the inevitable cou 
the ‘‘academic’’ mind. 

But our visitor and eritic, hav 
all of these things, if he possesses 
crimination, will not conelude his 
at this point. Beneath all of thes 


cies he will detect a mighty undert 


can never be entirely silenced. 
rattle and clamor of student act 
of the endless ratiocinations 
minds, there shine the abiding 1 
true university ideals. Here me: 
freedom of the truth. Ancient 
may still oppress the multitudes. N 
archs may arise to enslave ma 
may enjoy great wealth. Th 
man possesses his mind and sou 
spect. He will brook no interfer 
his untrammeled search for tr 
fields. Regardless of the consequi 
preconceived notions, prejudices 
stitions, he goes calmly on his wa) 
painstakingly seeking for know 
joy is to banish ignorance. His 
is error; his deepest satisfactio1 
He kneels at the shrine of trut 
desires to understand the dept! 


spirit, let him venture to rob thi 
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m. Let 


shall be limited and the pro- 


one suggest that 


muzzled if one desires to 


s devotion to Sel- 


mant 1s 0D 
violate are his ideals of 
No, the university, with all of its 

2 : 

: s as the impregnable 
[It can never be shaken 
a injury to society. In 
lustrial turmoil and social 


mankind must cut its way) 


twisted materials of a rudely 
the university, with its 
search of truth, stands as the 
on. The professor may 
solemn reality, 
inviolate than life 
experience, he 
He has a 
Gg nfidence in the value 


He pro- 


e doctrine that knowl- 


through 


knowledge. 
h of the mind. 


He is certain that his mis- 
help youth catch some 

value of intellectual ability. 
s convictions are buttressed by 


millions of Ameri- 


eriences of 


i \ ctually discovered in the 
nd is the master of mankind. 
ingry for information. They 


y all of the schools of the na- 


knowledge which 
before the 


idies the American university 


want 


never 


A0-GdyY as 


full operation these potent 


ideals are the sternest 


versity 


and civilizations 


which states 
The university says that man 

0 master but the truth and 
force making for 


Ye shall] know the 


truth shall make you free. 


S a mighty 


ie a 
indant life. 


ger and eritic, if 


, 
nis Stay has 





been sufficiently prolonged, will conclud 


his visit in a genuinely optimistic mood. 
Without glossing over the limitations of the 
university he will be conscious of its ele 


ments of streneth, its enduring 


charmed by 
its changing status 


ideals and thrilled by 


He will recognize a fine new spirit among 


the faculties. For large numbers of these 
men have been out in the vital world of 
action rendering invaluable war service 


Two results have followed. The professor 


has learned in a most surprising and satis 


fving fashion that he possesses wares which 


l 


command large returns in the open market 


The world has discovered that the pr 


fessors’ training, knowledge and capacity 


for solving new problems are qualities in 


dispensable to the nation. The public has 


put a higher mark on the theoretical pro 


He in turn has reassumed his uni 


fessor. 


versity relationships with new ideas, 


broader outlook, and more confident of the 


eternal truth of his convictions. These 


combined with the lessons our boys 


4 
Tacts 


learned in the army, have given our coun 


try an almost pathetic confidence in the 


universities. Consequently men of affairs 


everywhere understand that these institu 


tions of higher learning must be reckoned 
with. There was a time when the practica 


man of the world and the successful busi 


silently ignored a university. 


hess Man 


That day is gone for our generation, if 


forever. On the one hand we find abound 


ing confidence in education, and on the 


other to scrutinize carefully, if 


r, a tendency 


not to eriticize severely, the whole system 


of public instruction. That the status of the 


university has been changed remarkably by 


the war is indisputable. Its was 


position 


never so secure, 1ts pportunities never so 


| 
and its obligations never s 


challenging 
heavy as at this very hour. 
Possessing 


Here then is the university. 
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ids and buildings, wa 
n if vreat training and se} ! 
nas mmit 1 ft S i! mos 
issets of ti Stats ne tizens 
morrow Aff d with all the maladies 
f the academic mind, hypnotized | 
ider world of reality, stabilized 
4 and nN l ideals of } ? 
5 s, it finds self suddenly 
nto a unique position o! iders} 
ind dit sharing responsibility fo 
standards of a rapidly changing viliz 
t ' 


we in ask ourselves specifi illy what vw 
mean when we say that the univers mus 
serve the state. N until we had a tempt d 
some statement of the needs of the sta 
and had ventured upon some appraisal of 


instrument to be used 


the 


could we with any clarity or eogency ind 


4] 
as th 


university 


cate just the forms of service which we ar 


convineed should be rendered. 


Ameri- 


school, we 


If we remind ourselves why the 


ean people established the public 
} 


s] understand the logie and sanity of 


that 


1! 
bail 


our thesis the state university exists to 


We may with advantage ¢ 


the state. 
back into the eighteenth century when this 
whole region was a part of the Northwest 


In the 


foresight, it 


Territory. Ordinance of 1787, with 


creat was affirmed that ‘‘R: 
) 
i 


igion, morality, and knowledge being nec 


essary to good government and the happi 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 


shall be 


Even a superficial study of the history of 


education forever encouraged.’ 
Michigan reveals from the very beginning 
a firm ) organize a university. 


Evi 


were 


purpose t 


n before we became a state, provisions 
higher 


the 


institution of 
1817, 


ernor and judges of the territory passed an 


for 
On 


made an 


learning. August 26, FOvV- 
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‘ Was supers 
i rpor% bo¢ 
r) is ‘ I tl | I vers 
In 1837, the sta S 
I reaniza n I ‘ 


ites 
es shime 

Ss purpos n ti 

DO] I univers Ss 
he nhabitants I ti Sta 
equiring a thorough ki 
various branches of 

the arts These plans 


Michigan are typical 
Americal 


Wel 


‘on the diffusion of edu 


p ple rests prese! 

petuation of our fr . 
g historically, then, An 

p d their sehools t 


our popular 


arguments upon this sub} 


We 


and 


day. now appreciat 


ally emotionally tl] 


future of our American dem 


7 


upon a high level of int 
the people. 

[ therefore venture to a 
day must dawn in Amer! 
eation. All of 


way gradually 


us hi 


Anyone who has been cl 


during the years of the war 


educators are expected 


America and to interpret 


vineed that 


aim consciously and deliberat 


our share of re Spons Aili 


American civilization which 


“dl 


this per 


toward tl 


in serving the 


; 


‘ 


hee 


if 
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1 advoeated all kinds of ing and amorphous. The latest reports 
s but none has gripped the upon immigration show that the state of r 
us and none to-day Michigan next to California is receiving th 
- 
minant and comprehen largest numbers of new immigrants. Hers 
must serve the state is a part of our university problem if w 
has been p1 :imed 12 msciously and deliberately aiming 
many places The vears assun our share f responsibility for ne 
r, have burned nt new American order. We must weld al 
Education simply must serve these divergent elements int i ecohere 
Ss university can not esecapt ‘onsistent, harmonious whol The entire 
ry responsibilities to the problem of Americanization confronts us 
Professor Jay William at this point 
iversity of Missouri, has To share in this gigantic task demand 
tly one of the most stimulat- unusual insight and, if you please, pl 
ns of this educational aim. sophical power. Some one must ascerta 


titled ‘‘The College and New what are America’s flaming desires and in 


defends logically and with tense yearnings and direct them into the 

s thesis: ‘*The aim of Amer- proper channels. Some one must drag out 

is to produce a definite into the full hght of day the most serious 

social order, in relation to a defi- national and international obligations that 
der.”’ I believe we can say to rest upon our people and focus public at 
ir students, and to the public tention upon them. American thought 
stitutions of higher learning needs clear direction to its opportunities in 


ry 


very definite and compelling’ establishing the standards of its new day. 
lp in the establishment of the There is no advantage in chiding Americans 
in civilization. And we must for their crudities and vulgarities. New 


is 


niv at inaugural exercises and types of culture are being deve loped in th 


erings. but in regents’ meeting, forward-looking nation. She is attached to 
nubliec assemblies and even in to-morrow. Our function is to select the 
ngs. We must actually do permanent values and idealize them 
rather than formulate it in nebu- America must have interpretation. If we 
shing flourishes of rhetoric. may judge the interests and spirit of our 
then what does this aim in- people by the things they do most, we must 

In one sense it will be merely the begin to understand moving pictures, 


original American intentions. dancing, motor cars and machinery. There 


ng us back to the principles upon is no need of railing against these things. 


ir educational system was estab- Mighty elements of truth are written in 
lranslated into the terms of our capital letters all over these factors of 

mean that this versatile. eom American life. The ‘‘academic mind’’ may 
ving, pulsating entity which we not see it but the college professor of to-day 


{merica’’ must be welded into a_ discerns it. The university must interpret 
vhole. It means that we must de- American life. Its universal tendencies 


ittack the problem arising out of must be reckoned with. It is possible to 
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give the people at one and the same tin enough to make red-blo 

what they want and what they ought t American boys willing t 

hav To accept literally and spiritually know what Ameriea is to-da 

s aim of American education which as shall know. When we set 

imes obligations to the civilization of to Aims Course’’ as a part 
morrow requires the most human, scientific, Army Training Corps 1 
philosophical approach to the whole prob fear that we had nothing 

m of culture as it is to be solved in Amer professors in all subjects 

‘a. John Dewey was quite right when | universities knew what Am 
wrote ‘‘that there is perhaps no bette r defi and what she was. It s for \ 
nition of culture than that it is the capacity in times of peace that we must 
for constantly expanding in range and_ sciously our share of responsil 
accuracy one’s perception of meanings.’’ Now some one will say 
The university must expand to the breaking curious point of view. It wi 
point the range of its understanding of that we defeated Germany 
American life as it is to-day. The usually she brought up a generation 
accepted standards of accuracy applied at with this very theory. Such 
this point would produce a remarkable for is born of the failure to s 
ward movement. America must have unifi and Germany were ground 
eation, direction, interpretation. Herein different philosophies of lif 
lies the specific duty of the university. conflict between the whole-heart 

But what will such leadership require? ¢anism and a proper interpret 


Back of any successful effort in this field Imdividual and mankind. I 
there must be first of all a real understand ica 1s established upon th 
ing, or if you prefer, some clear definition, eternal truth that every pers 
of America. But America can not be de- ‘SUpreme worth. The citizen does 
4 rr . 4 > | . +< . nn ‘ +] 
fined. The only permanent thing about her or the state. To aim a ' 
is that she is in a constant state of flux. Of the new American ordet 
‘ b t terest : i | ne I 
Even so, to-day we have more sources to est interests of all men and 
7 If the university, however, is 
which we may turn with confidence than vv, ae a 
: > ‘ - “7 this service, it will require so 
ever before. Information is actually avail- ' lefinit; 
‘ ' ; than a definition of America. ‘| 
able. Not only do our histories, our consti- ie: 
—* we qualities must enter into our 
tutions, state and national, and our official pu 
fie nage atmosphere. The detachment 
records contain first hand and authoritative ; 
; ; ness of the ‘‘academie mind 
statements, but during the war America 
age : way to a new sympathy wit 
came nearer to finding herself than ever  , . a - _ : 
th ¢] More imagination is needed. W 
before. Confronted with the exigencies of pocan 
yee - age have faith in American deeds. A 
war, we knew what Amerie: eant. The i 
ir, we kne hat America meant. Th spirit, and American hopes. A 


morale of our armies was based upon an of morale must arise. Without s 


actual appreciation of American ideals. oyp scholarly aims or our cautious 


They were no hazy, unreal, vague generali- Jeetyalism. we must rise to et A 
ties. ‘They were incisive, clear cut, and to-day as we did in the days o! 
compelling facts. They were the personifi- did not lose our self respect t 


cation of definiteness. They were gripping many of us found life infi 
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I reality our quality oO 
must be called into full 
\ ist e able to see the future 


disconeerting and even 


the American 
Lreorge A. 


game as 


Gord 7 ea orhyt 
i l < t 


~ ynen sald 
~ | ition gat 
pie heave! rags and 
i I ieve that t Eterna 
stablish the most gifted, t 
, } vhtiest ¢ 
g ) gh I 
s as the alm ot our service 


ad to the state. let us ask 


t conerete things should be 


inges are necessary, and just 


is must Purely by 


he adopted. 


and with no thought 


istration 
either a complete or adequate 


four things 


S vest 


teaching of the uni- 


k and 
should be unified with our primary 

| view. If we are to serve the 
der and to keep this purpose 
. + 


isly before us, it will give point to 


It will help, if not 


Specifie 


our instruction, 
he iniversity to focus. 

| demand that some effort shal 

to correlate the courses offered 
vay the student will be given such 
that he will see the relationship 
irses to one another, to knowledge 
ole, and to life in its most practical 


nships. but inevitably he 


He 


he is a self-respecting man, that he 


Quietly 


rin to have convictions. will 


vin to live for America just as his 
her. It 


new responsibilities 


will awaken 


He 


s is a real place, vitally connected 


cues died for 


will see 


Mn ightiest proposal the world has 
nown. He will instinetively under- 
that democracy, just as much as 


He will 


life, requires backbone. 





develop moral fiber He will bans! 
slouchiness of everv Zorm. Laziness, m¢ 
dioecritv, and smattering \ ll give way to 


iality, horoug asterv ol! 


| 
i 


W ork. ( 


a few vital things. Such results are Just 
as possible as the present realities of stu 
dent Té In tT, to The Lee nan oO 
this generation they ar re nearly 


possible 


noois 


colleges within the university must 


toward community 


directed 


needs. In fact this tendency is already in 
ill tide The college of literature, s 
ence and arts is accepting its obligations to 
society. It recognizes that it must serve 
the state through the prof ssional trainin 
of the high school teacher Up yn this cam 


pus are those subject-matter departments 


which, properly correlated with profes 


sional training courses, can render an 1n 


estimable service to Michigan life and 
meet a long deferred and earnest desire ot 
the state. A similar 


the schoolmen of 


tendency is manifested in the courses in 


The 


eonsecious oO} the necessity 


business administration. eollege o 


engineering 1S 


of broadening and liberalizing its train 


ing. It has seen that more en phas Ss must 


be placed upon problems of manageme! 


upon the economic side of prod iction, ana 
upon all those phases of engineering which 


make The 


present emphasis upon highway construc 


for community improvement 


tion and transportation is a very pertinent 


illustration. The school of law recognizes 
adjusting the 
Real 


field simply 


its obligations in 
ehangng social order leadership in 


this highly important must 


emerge from our law schools Our schools 


the 
TI ey 
see the vital importance o! publie health 
thinking 


of medicine have long since shifted 


emphasis To preventive nedicine, 


service and more and more are 


in terms of group and community medi 
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; 


ment and personnel 


solving the problems ol 

should 

“ch eenter of the state. 
lescriptions immedia 

welfare of the people must be capable 
answered. The actual organization here plied to education 
of an industrial research laboratory takes the form of extension 
cooperation with the Michigan Manufae a division requires very lit 
fF 


1) 


turers Associat istration of the of its own teaching sta 
appl eation of thi ‘ple. All result structional work should 


of researeh work will be published sy who are regular members of 


these he universitv relates itself faculties. Knowledge is one 


directly he industrial welfare of tolerate one type for the 


any sense violating 1 other tor the state. The 

obligations ny group. are not to be ignored, To 

Just so in realm, the university cessful extension teacher would 
should serve the people. With every man’s campus instruction 
problem of government, economies. sociol- sity must come into closer 
ev, art, and edueation, the university of the schools of the 
should eonecern itself Ina word it should making the eitizens of 
become the thinking, investigating, philoso- must be of vital service 
phizing center of the commonwealth. teaching profession. Groups 

No one need interpose here that this sive business men throughout 
violates the cardinal principles of learn- need and desire various business 
ing for learning’s sake. Research activi- We should attempt the trainu 
ties of the kind deseribed will only stimu- service workers, including field 
late investigation of every type. We must cooperation with the various de} 
never lose sight of the fact that the quality of county, municipal, and stat 
of civilization waits upon discovery, in- ments. There are limitless poss 
vention and research. A true university as wise and valuable cooperation 
distinguished from a college, must fune- kinds of private enterprises. © 
tion mightily in this pespect or it fails sion division has done and is d 


utterly. To aim ine service to the It deserves high approbation 
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ad recognition. 
4 demarea- 
work and tlhe 


epartments ot 


antlime, 


a ‘tually 


know how vidual. 


inderstand how to abandon 
efficiently he profe 
said that trick. 
ignorance. If now someti 
must give her regents, presidents, 
dents are primar 


ir suggestive possibili- CONdITIONS, If we 


type of service which praise and blame, 
ind must render to the its luring possibilities we 
worthy of its history, teaching professor to-day. 
deals. own group, Protessor Hudson, has s: 
wisely: ‘‘Our ultimate 
LUSION lege professor himself 
us that the main pro essary changes 
ress have far-reaching ‘“*no such retorm 
equally aware that | ently effective. w 
‘stions untouched and from the aggressive 
most serious problems un lege professor himse 
an can not remake the uni- Here then is our message 
the educational world with function of the state university 
half hour. A wise ad the state, and through the st: 


t often use an inaugural American and the world 


neeal not to reveal all of his yead Henry Van Dyke’s 


fads, frills and fancies? I ap- ‘‘f{[ome Thoughts from 

t fact that some things at he wrote it he had : proper 

hinted to-day, if carried out, America. With all his at 
e radical changes in our edu- Europe he éould not smothe 
em. The necessity of economy American instincts and so 
lucation is very pressing. Two 

rs for every one of our mil- 

might be saved. The start- 
1 of growth may calli for new 


r educational machinery. 








BEGINNINGS IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


HE first faint beginnings of the mov 
ment for industrial school education may 

traced in movements for political and 
social reform of the first half of the six 
teenth century. Up to the close of the Mid 
dle Ages no adequate reasons existed for 


| instruction and training in any of 


>} 
schoo 


the forms of manual labor. No evidence 


has come down to us that the ordinary ary 
prenticeship method of training a workman 
was ever felt throughout the ancient and 
medieval periods to be anything less than 
perfectly adequate. It is not uneommon 
for medieval writers to recognize the mas 
tery of a trade as part of human learning.’ 
But nowhere do they propose that the 
handicrafts should be taught in school or 
that they should have a place in the 1 
cational curriculum. 

The initiation of the movement for school 
education in the industries falls into three 
fairly distinguishable stages: 

First, a period during which systematic 
education in agriculture, carpentry and 
other forms of manual industry is presented 
as a feature of life in ideal states such as 
the Utopias of More and Rabelais and 
Campanella’s City of the Sun. 

The second period is characterized by at- 
tempts on the part of progressive and orig- 
inal thinkers to plan courses or institutions 
which would afford industrial as well as 
general education. It is the period in which 
Petty plans the ‘‘Literary Workshop’’ so 
similar to the modern industrial high school. 
It is the period of Cowley’s trade school. of 
Morhof’s Schole Nature, Artis et Actionum 

1 E. g., Honorius in Migne, Patr. Lat., 172, 1245. 
Hugo of St. Victor, ibid., 176, 752. Cf. Lang 


land’s ‘‘ Piers Ploughman,’’ 5961-5970. 
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Humanarum, of Becher’s ; 
trade school, of Deseartes 
for working-men and Come: 
and Latin schools, in b 


ion in the industries was 


menius and other reformers 
the actual introductio1 
Krancke, Semler and Heeke) 
of industrial subjects and 
the industrial arts. 

The attention paid to tl 
the edueational schemes 
century is probably an expr 
individualism and the this 
the early Renaissance. TI) 
issued in movements for 
and religious reform, esps 
countries north of the Alps. 

Several of the leading spirits 
aissance gave expression to t 
faction with existing poli 
conditions and their desire 
clent organization of soci 
construction of imaginary 
It is a curious fact that wher 
the system of education is 
curriculum is found to be m 
dustrial in character. In son 
instruction in the industries is 
for economic reasons; in 
tries are studied as belonging 
ties to which men turned wit! 
from the abstractions of the m 
riculum; in still other instan 
trial arts seem to have been 
a result of a reaction against 
ness of the older course of study 
The most famous of these des 


ideal commonwealths, Sir T! 


Utopia, is also the first to suggest 


bination of industrial with comn 


education. Every citizen in U 


quired to master not only a har 


ry 


’ 


ny 
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gricultut Especial im- cutters of precious stones nd ‘‘to vis 
1 to the acquisition of the alehymists neveoiners holsterers 
I More informs us that weavers, velvet-workers, watchmakers. k 
. ing-glass framers, printers, organists and 
r r childhood. partly by other such kind F artilicers Another 
scl und partly by practise motive was that of iding the pup 
en into the fields about the taste something of the rich variety of hu 
not only see others at work but man experience for which Rabelais and 
n it themselves. other men of the Renaissance have so kee 
ns which led More to suggest 4 relish. It is possibly this motive whicl 
r the industrial education accounts for the industrial character 
sses are revealed clearly in the Some of the physical exercises recom 
pening pages of the Utopia mended. In rainy weather ‘‘they by 
references to the numerous bur- way of Apotherapie, did recreate them 
ppress the poor the frequent selves in bottling up hay, In cleaving and 
eness and extravagance of the Sawing of wood, and in threshing sheaves of 


version of corn lands into pas- 
the lack of adequate provision 
training of the masses as would 
That 


blems arising from these 


m to secure a livelihood. 


rr 


s was quite general in More’s time 


} 
Tie 


fact that the legislation 

¢ the parish apprenticeship sys- 
viding for and training the poor 
this period.* 

sons which led Rabelais to give the 

the industries and to some slight 


industrial arts a 


practise of the 
s scheme of education were some- 


ent. A true representative of 
Renaissance, he was keenly inter- 
the industrial occupations as well 
ther features of the everyday life 
m. It 


ind to extend his pupil’s knowl- 


is to gratify this wholesome 


s surroundings that Rabelais has 
to see the drawing of metals or 

ng of great ordnance ; how the lapi- 
d work, as also the goldsmiths and 


, Cassell Nat, Lib. ed., p. 80. 


Cassel National Library ed., p. 24. 
1 Denman, Apprenticeship 


248. 


** Eng. 


Lal r.?? p 





corn at the barn. Then they studied t) 
art of painting and carving.’’ 
: cea a : 
Rabelais’ educational views illustrates 
the connection between realism and indus 
trialism. Prominent among the realities 


which it behooves the student 
whether for purposes of vocational 
or of general information or of cul 
the industries. 

traceable i 


he 


Bacon. 


The realistic tendency 


the Renaissance 


earlier 


explicit in writings of 


great and enduring structure of scientific 
knowledge which he plans is to be based 
upon a firm foundation of carefully 
served facts.’ His views as to the aims 
scientific study are at the same time d 
cidedly utilitarian in character. Both thes 
facts and the scientific system based upor 
them are valued primarily as means of im 


proving the condition of human life. 


my part,’’ he writes 


I can not in very fact lay more firmly the 
foundations and extend more widels 
5 Rabelais, ‘‘ Life of Gargantua,’’ Chap. XXIV 


6 Rabelais, ‘‘ Life of 


I., xeviii-evi 


Gargantua,’’ Chay 


yanum Ellis and Spedding 


‘I... try whet 


comes 


The 


XXIV 


Book 
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istrial eaucation 


writings of Bacon himself as in those of his harmony 
Petty, Dury, Cowley and others, character of 
attention to the spect paid in the commonw 


masses. Salomon’s lustrial arts. The highest 


ideal institution of to the man who has practis 
deseribes in The New greatest success. 
cause of technical and 
industrial as 1] general education. 


Among the members of its staff are three 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
; ae ; ATTEMPTED RESTRICTION OF 
experiments Of all mechanical THE UNIVERSITY OF VI] 


lso of liberal sciences. and al THe Vienna correspondent 


brought into of the American Medical Ass 


that tor a year, several 


mystery-men’’ (that is, craftsmen) who 


The tendencies towards realism and en- made 
‘velopedism which characterize the seven 
eenth century and the influence of these in 

‘lating industrial to general education are 
lustrated in Campanella’s sketch of an 
deal commonwealth, The City of the Sun, 


published about 1620. The city is divided ing numbers of 

by its walls into seven concentric circles. the markedly diminishing 
The wall-surface is utilized for purposes of posal of the laboratories, 
public instruction. The course of study is and libraries, justify 
decidedly realistic. Things and not words attempted restriction, 


are studied. Each wall is covered with pice- have been prompted 
: : y ; chiefly icti Vv p 

tures or specimens or diagrams affording ©™™. d ated by 1 

. - ; ligious motives. As the studies 

instruction in some one subject of the cur- . , ' 1: 
‘ dence, of philosophical subjects 

‘ieul such as mathematics, geography, 

riculum such as | pn, ogy are not so overcrowded, t 

, ‘ , ta 10 T Te e] tT S é ( > T " . = - , . : 

zoology, ete. The sixth wall is assigned to ulty was the chief object of th 

industries. On it are represented all the experiments. Among tl 

mechanical arts with the several instru- cine, about 50 per 

ments for each. origin: they come fro 


formerly to 


gna Poland, H 


oe ungary and Jugoslay 

illustration of Baeon’s influence on : teas 

of industrial education in Germany see PrOpersion Of them an 
m2 ’ : - Germ: vouths are not 

‘‘Trifolium Mereantile Aureum, rerman youu are not 

, p. 329, and Von Robr’s ‘‘Bib- Of medicine in Austria 

(Economiea,’’ p. 62. to insure a regular suppl 


deal Commonwealths,’’ p, 223. 11 Jbid., p. 
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FOR NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


1{OOL BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK STATE 


York State Department of Eduea- 


~w school build- 


1920, or a 


Treasury. 


$4.300.000 
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THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE FOR CO 
OPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
schools of 

ndertaken by 


‘ . 
~~? rey 
conterel 


eST and ] west me 


l year 1919-20: 


$1,847; Oweg 
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Tenn, $471 


SCHOOL BUDGET 


1 OOO OW) 


- £45. 720.880. base d 
+} 


eC ass ssed 


$44,000,000 


Sos Ch) OD 


; 


Se, CMD OD SS OO On) . 


funds present tentative budget, 1 ne at apm 


mS CMO ates t } (ww on 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Curran, 


Estimate 


budget on 
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'niversity. 
“iden and Berlin. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
gee, Oklahoma, tur 
present school year 
teachers,” Professor Thom: 
, to ie place made vacant b 1¢ fessor N. L. Englehardt, 
resignation of C. R. Schmidt. Columbia University 


Miss Mary A. O’Connor, principal of of the University 


teachit go body. 


| 25 superv} 
advised with department 
the year’s work.” 

all officers ProFEessor STEPHI 
wue, who were suspen College of the City 

s stated that the acti f tl i00l boar “ Post-war observations 
was directed ; { and higher education,” 


Association of High Se 


‘ 
; 


iate Superintendent 

read a paper on the 

tween teacher and pupil.” 
Proressor Joun M. Brewe! 


University, gave 
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he auspices ot 
Guidance. A 


subje ct 


*\ Yo al d 
Spring- 


issachusetts 


special 


Thursday evel 


tiny 4 tl 


under Adam |] 


first 


> 
woc- 


therlands, His Excellen« 


Mrs. Frank Vande I 
Duggan, t 
mal Edueation. On 


rm) ’ 
was ~ The SCIOOIS 


program 


ile University. 
ion was devoted to 
‘tor in educati« 
wly appointed 


illiard Musie Foundati 
me Homer and Miss H ! 
Bispham sang. Dr. T. W. 


Boston 


on 


schools also 


spoke. 


evening session 


a 
lercentenary of the May- 


there was 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRES! 
THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL } 
COLLEGE CURRI 


~ 


department ical edu 
medium-sized universities 
Considerable in 


Interest 


students and 


fested in the 


poss 


nasium worl 


‘fore the Curriculum 
Tue University of ly 
li lst 


11,000 students. 


Iniver f out: 


n nivers »one hundred and twe1 
2.032.614 franes, an ' in addition; 
of $142,607.55 in Americar e hundred and 
rrwarded through the Brus- of the 
sels branch of the Guaranty Trust Company 


the Louvain 


or three 
twenty: 

rency, had been f } ne hundred and twel 

added: or one hundred and ti 


for graduation, 


+ 


six of which 

f the Wesk van U physical education, with pr 
October 1, an- those who are physical v 
otherwise excused to take 

some 


‘ther subject. 
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are required 


rferes with the acquiring of 


t of mental cramming; 
5 | 
ects are a 


udent body; that 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHI 


THe Home Office wi 


an inquiry 
objections 

been made by the 
will be remembered tha 
laws provide that early 
shall only be permitted for 


newspapers, or light househol 
the employment. will 
and 8 a.M. 
the time to thi 
many on the coune 
g them pibition of all ear] 


) special deed of all child employme! 
knowledge, thus 


drafted by the Colchester, 
many other education committ 


plovers to keep strict recor { 


pation, and conditio1 s of work 


ployed child, for the use of th 


authority, so that 


our mental kept in hand and rec 
been done before or 


. requires. At Hastings 
way, there fore the v strong stand is being mat 


or done in such a ployment of children 


physician who has never been The case reported from Seo 


print on another 
) appreciation of the vital importance of 3.30 and 4 in the 


in the mode rn technique of asepsis 


morning 


hands and instruments in connection paralleled in many places 
perating table the market in which the 
from the source of supply. 

DEPARTMENT OF the Sunday employment of 
1c HEALTH, up 


TY OF KENTUCKY 


again and again in Par 


course of the last few months 
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friends in these ‘h 
on of Sunday aimed 


of the two hours 


191s, would be ultra 


Baird said re 
it 1s open t 

(1 } 

of Sunday employ- 
occupation in which 
seems t them to be re 
Home Othce l I 
iny proposals of the kind. 


axed that may help 


tion and over strain of repeat 
industrial cen- physique, 


be 


1? 
especially in 
] possible support will 

districts 


any weakening of the pro 
Although the draft by- crowded rooms spo 
many educationists out 
improve- together with time t 
, Where it is 
d labor is an before breakfast, prov 
‘ rn 1 for 


present in force necessary 
chi 
moment, not 


only on secnool 
and mo 


and 


dis iste! 


presel T 

» young life of the nation, is more 
have already pointed out, between child 
on of children is likely to in- be courting 
problem of increasing unemploy vice on juver 
other hand, authorities in 
watchful 


ets must be against 
ent application of by-laws which 

dren out from the common life 

prevent them from CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
esponsible knowledge of the tr: POSITIONS UNDER THE FEDERAL 
Farmers’ ass BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
protesting recently that EDUCATION 

interfere with a Tn States Civil Serv 


trvside and 


\ occupations. 


been 

committees 
bit of gleaning,” 
In this, or any other cast 
a kind that is 
of Board 


or driving a 


’ 
and teachers t 


for Voeat 


norse., 

‘upation may be 
troduced into the curriculum 
ols with trouble and expense, 
rill have to exercise a_ liberal 
1 the giving of employment cards 
not wish to raise opposition to their 


of the act. 


the most important of the recom- 
ns of the Departmental Committee on 
s from $1,800 to $2,400, 
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